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A Look at Banking in Arizona and New Mexico 


BUSINESS 


Although New Mexico escaped 
the national recession of 1958, we now seem 
to be in the midst of our owneconomic read- 
justment. The level of the nation's business, 
only slightly above that a year ago, has re- 
mained virtually unchanged for months. The 
same is true in this state, except that the 
levelof business here has beenabout 4.5 per 
cent below its year-before level. 

However, there is noindicationthat we will 
see any continuing downward spiral. Also, 
this year's activity should not be compared 
with 1959's alone, for 1959 levels reached 
record highs for New Mexico. In comparison 
with 1958, 1960 looks good: May's index of 
business activity was more than 7 per cent 
above that for May 1958, and the index for 
the first five months this year topped the 
corresponding 1958 figure by 13 per cent. 

Construction activity remains weak; but it 
improved slightly in May and June, with May 
contracts 9 per cent above the previous May's 
and 40 per cent above those in April 1960. 
The nonresidential-heavy engineering seg- 
ment was largely responsible. Over 8 per 
cent of our May nonfarm employment was in 
construction, compared with less than 5 per 
cent, nationally. 


Arizona’s Unlimited Branch Banking Compared 


with New Mexico’s Limited Branch Banking 


In a master's thesis soon to be published as a 
‘ monograph, Paul D. Butt, Albuquerque, has ex- 
amined unlimited and limited branch banking and 
the merits of each as indicated by what happened 
in the states of Arizona and New Mexico during 
the years from 1947 through 1956. Documen- 
tation is thorough, and the tables are many. 


That particular decade was chosen for analysis 
because each state experienced marked business 
growth during those years and because at the be- 
ginning of the decade the banking facilities in the 
two states were relatively comparable. It re- 
mained for Mr. Butt to measure economic ex- 
pansion and banking developments, then to seek 
out the relationships existing between the two 
and, finally, to draw conclusions. 


In his study Mr. Butt arrives at four such con- 
clusions in particular: (1) that the economic 
development of Arizona undoubtedly exceeded that 
of New Mexico during the period studied; (2) that 
in comparison with the New Mexico system Ari- 
zona's banking system exhibited a broader and 
better use of funds as evidenced by (a) total loans 
and discounts as percentages of totaldeposits and 
of total assets, (b) lower interest costs to users 
of bank funds, (c) a higher profitability as meas- 
ured by returns on capital, (d) a greater increase 
in the availability of banking facilities, and (e) 
greater institutional stability; (3) that the evidence 
strongly supports the thesis that during the 1947- 
1956 decade Arizona's branch banking system 
more strongly supported and contributed to eco- 
nomic development in that state than did New 
Mexico's system in this; (4) that the writer firmly 
believes, on the basis of the evidence which he 
has gathered and analyzed, that a law should be 
enactedin New Mexicoto permit unlimited branch 
banking, because that system better stands the 
tests as to advantages to consumers and to the 
general economy than does. New Mexico's present 
system. 


THE CONTROVERSY 

Mr. Butt's study is one of many that have been 
made on this controversial subject. And contro- 
versial it surely is. For years there have been 
two opposing camps regarding the right of big 
banks to operate unlimited numbers of branches. 


Branch banking was relatively important in the 
early years of U.S. banking; butin the late 1800s 
it lost considerable ground, at the same time that 
unit banking was striding forward. Asa matter 
of fact, opposition to branch banking grew strong 
enough in many places during those years to 
result in prohibitive or restraining legislation. 


However, this century has seen the tide turn, 
so that since the early 1920s growth of branch 
banking has been steady, with important changes 
in banking legislation paving the way for such 
expansion. In 1915, only 397 of our 26,511 banks 
operated branches, with those branches totaling 
785. By 1930, 751 of our 22,773 banks were 
operating 3,522 branches. At the beginning of 
1940 there were in the United States about 15, 000 
banks of alltypes (nearly 8,000 having been casu- 
alties of the Depression), with approximately 
3,600 being branches of approximately 1,000 
banks. Almost 60 per cent of the 3,600 were 
located in five states--California, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Washington. The major 
changes in the status of branch banking occurring 
between 1944 and 1958 are shown in Table I. 


The case is not an open-and-shut one for either 
side. For example, in the matter of breadth of 
service offered by the various systems as indi- 
cated by the number of persons to be served by 
each banking unit, limited branch banking led the 
field in 1958, and the no-branch banking system 
was ahead in 1954. The 1958 figures were these: 
statewide (unlimited) branch banking systems-- 
one banking unit per 8,600 persons; limited 


branch banking--one unit for every 7,500 persons; 


—— 


and areas having no branch banking--one unit to 
7,950. In 1954, there had been one unlimited 
branch unit for every 6,591 persons, one limited 
branch unit for every 7,463, and one unit bank for 
every 6,566 persons. The U.S. Comptroller of 
the Currency partly explained that year's situation 
by saying that population growth had been faster 
in branch banking states. 


Sometimes, as the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has pointed out, banks 
labeled "limited branch banks" aren't true branch 
banks at all, a contention which Mr. Butt applies 
to New Mexico banks. In 1949 the FED main- 
tained in Banking Studies that somewhat more than 
three fourths ofthe banks then operating branches 
in the nation had only one or two branches each, 
many of which were in the same towns with head 
banks or in nearby towns. Such systems, the 
FED said, ''cannot properly be considered branch 
banking systems. "' 


At any rate, on Jan. 1, 1959, the nation had 
about 22,100 banking units of all kinds. Of that 
number, approximately 8,600 were branches, 
with 77 previously bankless communities having 
got branch offices during the preceding year. At 
the beginning of 1960, banking facilities totaled 
almost 23,900, with approximately 9,850 being 
branches and/or additional offices. 


The most recent development in the battle for 
and against branch banking has occurred in New 
York State, focal point of the attention of the 
banking world during the early months of this 
year, when a movement considered by opponents 
of branch banking to be safely dead was suddenly 
revived in the State Legislature, with the result 
that an Omnibus Banking Bill was enacted into 
law. Applying largely to New York City banks 
and to suburban banks in Nassau and Westchester 
counties, the new law, which went into effect, July 
1, permits City banks to set up branches in the 


TABLE I 


STATUS OF BRANCH BANKING 
United States, 1944 and 1958 


Unlimited Limited No 
Branch Banking* Branch Banking Branch Banking 
1944 1958 1944 1958 1944 1958 
Number of 
States 15 17 21 21 13 11 
Number of 
Banks 1,521 1,276 7,478 7,681 5,556 4,516 
Nuniber of 
Branches 1,528 3,511 2, 084 5, 088 152 14 


*Including the District of Columbia, which has district-wide branch banking 
Sources: Annual Reports (No. 92 and No. 96) of the U.S. Comptroller of the 
Currency 


two suburban counties. It also grants suburban 
banks in Nassau and Westchester the right to 
establish their own branches in the five boroughs 
of the City. In addition, the Act broadens the 
branch banking privileges of mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations. 


The "victory" for branch banking which the 
New York law represents is expected to boost the 
chances of proponents of such systems in states 
like Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri. Branch 
banking had already made terrific strides in New 
York State (outside the City)in recent years. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1959 the number of branch banks 
more than doubled, jumping from 56 to 121. Dur- 
ing the same time, the number of branch offices 
more than tripled. In 1959, branch banks in that 
state controlled well over 75 per cent of all bank 
assets outside New York City, against 55 per 
cent at the end of World War II. Also, in 1945 
outside the City there were only five banks with 
as many as 10 branches each, but by 1959 the 
number had grown to 21. During that period, the 
number of independent community banks in the 
state declined markedly: between the close ofthe 
war and the end of 1959, the number of commer- 
cial banks outside New York City dropped from 
603 to 360. During the same years, the number 
of branch offices grew from 197 to 723. 


This very experience in New York and in other 
states explains most of the opposition to branch 
banking. Small country or suburban banks fear 
the competition of branch banks. Although most 
banking people are said to have been glad to see 
the passage of the New York law, feeling it to 
have been long overdue, and although the Monthly 
Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
described the law as having the "purpose of fur- 
thering the orderly development of banking within 
New York State in response to economic changes 
that have occurred since World War II," yet 
Business Week has reported that ''most suburban 
bankers. . .were bitter about its passage, be- 
cause it frees the big commercial banks and 
mutual savings banks to invade their home terri- 
tory. '' Already, banks in Nassau and Westchester 
are moving to set up head offices in communities 
they consider their own domain, for the new law 
does prohibit the establishment by City banks of 
branches in any community already being served 
by such offices. And already several suits have 
been filed by suburban institutions against ag- 
gressively expanding City banks and against the 
state banking supervisor as well, to prevent their 
acting under the new law. So the loudly hailed 
victory supposed to be represented bythe new law 
is presently of uncertain extent. 


— 
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To get backto the monograph--Mr. Butt points 
out that most of the published studies on branch 
banking have arrived at the same general con- 
clusions reached in his monograph. At the same 
time, Mr. Butt is also careful to acknowledge 
that objective discussions of the relative merits 
of the two kinds of banking systems are hard to 
come by, because the subject is so obviously 
highly charged with emotions. Andthose emotions 
are currently having their batteries recharged. 


BANK LAWS IN GENERAL 

The monograph, tentatively titled The Branch 
Banking Question in Arizona and New Mexico, 
deals with legislation, national and state, that 
governs branch banking. It examines in some 
detail those statutes which are particularly perti- 
nent. Mr. Butt notes that in Arizona the only 
requirements for setting up a branch bank are the 
old and well-known requirement of "public con- 
venience and advantage" and that of raising mini- 
mum amounts of capital and surplus. In contrast, 
branch banks can be opened in New Mexico only 
(1) in that county in which the parent bank is 
located, (2) in an adjoining county if there be no 
other bank there already, or (3) within a radius 
of 100 miles of the home bank providedthe county 
in which the branch is to be located has no other 
bank. 

Mr. Butt describes New Mexico's limited sys- 
tem as being "for all practical purposes, really 
a system of unit banks.'' He contends that the 
primary advantages inherent inbranch banking do 
not exist in any of the New Mexico systems. 


ECONOMIC YARDSTICKS 
The numerous advantages and disadvantages 
claimed by each side in the controversy are listed 


in the monograph and to some extent are evalu- 
ated therein. Economic advances in Arizona and 
New Mexico duringthe 1947-1956 decade are then 
examined carefully and thoroughly. Most of the 
major types of economic expansion are discussed: 
population growth, increases inpersonal income, 
expanding manufacturing, gains in retail and 
wholesale trade, growth in construction activity, 
increased production of minerals and ofelectrici- 
ty, and new-business formations and the geo- 
graphical extent of such formations. Out of such 
extensive studythe writer drawsthe bythen obvi- 
ous conclusion that in the vast majority of eco- 
nomic measures Arizona topped her sister state 
during this particular decade. 


BANKING YARDSTICKS 

Following his discussion of general economic 
growth, Mr. Butt correlates such growth with the 
banking developments ineach state. He compares 
the relationships existing between banks and the 
general economy of an area as indicated by six 
basic measurements of banking activities: (1) 
gains in total bank assets, deposits, deposits per 
capita, capital accounts, and capital accounts per 
capita; (2) growth in loans and discounts; (3) 
loaned-out ratios; (4) interest rates; (5) availa- 
bility of banking facilities by towns and counties 
and by location of banking offices; and (6) the 
volume of bank failures. This analysis and the 
data upon which it is based show that Arizona led 
New Mexico in every category except gains in 
assets per capita. In percentage and absolute 
increases Arizona was ahead in all the others. 
Furthermore, the writer suggests that New Mex- 
ico's superiority in rate of growth in assets per 
capita may well have been simply ''a reflection 
of a slower population growth" in this state. 


TABLE II 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEPOSITS, AND LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
Arizona and New Mexico, 1947 - 1956 
(dollars in thousands) 


ASSETS 
Arizona New Mexico 
1947 $434, 028 $300, 055 
1948 448, 542 322,452 
1949 443,213 341, 813 
1950 503, 581 382,697 
1951 ; 572, 846 427, 164 
1952 656, 516 469, 768 
1953 687, 647 491,234 
1954 755, 823 519, 244 
1955 825, 542 558, 824 
1956 932,642 609, 622 
Percentage Change 
1947 - 1956 114.9 103.2 


DEPOSITS LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

Arizona New Mexico Arizona New Mexico 
$413,240 $286, 643 $153, 084 $ 80,210 
423,264 307, 486 179, 801. 94, 783 
416, 062 324, 189 167, 336 104, 508 
470, 746 360, 852 202, 782 118,276 
532,942 403, 335 224, 074 116, 738 
611, 644 444,450 246, 502 133, 380 
636,479 463, 323 253, 076 144,817 
694, 203 489, 542 296,917 152,549 
754,415 526, 867 370, 079 190, 850 
854,139 573,130 432, 328 201,171 

106.7 99.9 182.4 150.8 


Source: Paul D. Butt monograph to be published in October; data taken from Annual Reports of the U.S. Comptroller of the Currency 


TABLE Ill 


TOTAL LOANS AND DISCOUNTS TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 
AND TO TOTAL ASSETS OF ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 
Arizona and New Mexico, 1947 - 1957 
(in percentages) 


ARIZONA NEW MEXICO 

Loans and Loans and Loans and Loans and 

Di Di its Discounts Discounts 

to Assets to Deposits to Assets to Deposits 
1947 35.3 37.0 26.7 28.0 
1948 40.1 42.5 29.4 30.8 
1949 37.8 40.2 30.6 32.2 
1950 40.3 43.1 30.9 32.8 
1951 39.1 42.0 27.3 28.9 
1952 37.5 40.3 28.4 30.0 
1953 36.8 39.8 29.5 31.2 
1954 39.3 42.8 29.4 31.2 
1955 44.8 49.0 34.2 36.2 
1956 46.4 50.6 33.0 35.1 
1957 51.9 56.9 36.5 39.1 
Source: Paul D. Butt gra: aputed from Annual Reports of the U.S. 


ph, 
Comptroller of the Currency 


The monograph points out that 13 of Arizona's 
14 banking counties experienced increased total 
deposits and deposits per capita during the period, 
while four of the 31 New Mexico counties in 1947 
were still bankless by the end of the period. 
Also, of the remaining 27 counties, one cdunty 
lost in total deposits and another lost in deposits 
per capita. 

Stating that "business loans are the most char- 
acteristic product of commercial banking, and 
lending constitutes the characteristic role of 
commercial banks in an economy," Mr. Butt 
compares the growth of loans and discounts inthe 
banks of the two states, only to discover that both 
in absolute and in percentage gains New Mexico 
was again outdistanced. The significance of Ari- 
zona's performance in this regard is increased 
when one realizes that loans and discounts there 
at the beginning of the decade were already close 
to 100 per cent larger than those in New Mexico. 
Although in per capita loans and discounts Ari- 
zona showed only slightly larger gains than did the 
other state, the important fact, again, is that in 
1947 such loans and discounts there were 70 per 
cent greater than those in New Mexico. 

The same leadership was accomplished by Ari- 
zona in increased ratio of loans and discounts to 
total deposits and total assets. The picture was 
repeated in earning assets as a percentage of 
total assets. 

Rather extensive consideration is given in the 
study to loaned-out positions of the two banking 
systems. New Mexico banks once more came in 
second; and Mr. Butt concludes that the smaller 
growth of new-business formation in New Mexico 
can probably be explained by the greater loan 
risks experienced by most New Mexico banks than 
those faced by banks which are members of sizea- 
ble, diversified systems. 


Arizona's large branch system has recorded 
"exceptionally high loan-deposit ratios in recent 
years,'' the author says and then cites banking 
authorities to the effect that one major reason for 
bank mergers and for the rapid expansion of 
branch banking has been the inability of many 
smaller banks to meet the borrowing needs of 
their communities. ''Bank credit available ina 
community, "writes Mr. Butt, "is naturally limit- 
ed by the loan restrictions placed on the banks 
serving that community. Since the maximum loan 
acommercial bank can maketo any one borrower 
is an amount equal to 10 per cent of capital and 
surplus, unit banks are greatly handicapped in 
comparison with branches of big systems, which 
are limited only by the restrictions imposed by 
the total capital of their entire respective sys- 
tems.'"' Mr. Butt says further that unit banks 
"cannot serve the legitimate needs of their bor- 
rowers; they also lack not only economic diversi- 
fication, but also geographic diversification as 
well. On the other hand, activities of branch 
bank organizations are wide and varied." 

Postwar interest costs were found to have been 
lower in Arizona than in New Mexico. During the 
decade "'the ratio of interest and discount on loans 
to total loans and discounts was consistently lower 
in Arizona, averaging 5.6 per cent against 6.3 
per cent in New Mexico. ..." Although the 
writer was unable to obtain specific data to sup- 
port his belief, he assumes that interest rates 
were also considerably more uniform in Arizona, 
since most of the banking offices in that state 
are branches of big systems, making uniformity 
more likely than would be possible in either a 
unit system or a limited branch system like 
New Mexico's. 


EXTENT OF BANKING EXPANSION 

The monograph shows that Arizona's rate of 
increase in the number of towns with banking 
facilities was another one which was greater than 
this state's. The gain in Arizona was 57.9 per 
cent for the period, compared with growth ofonly 
11.5 per cent in New Mexico. It is significant, 
therefore--as Mr. Butt sees it--that ''during this 
period when Arizona's economy grew faster than 
that of New Mexico, the banking system of the one 
was providing more widespread banking facilities 
than was the system of the other." 

The trend toward increase in banking towns 
certainly seemed to the writer "to support the un- 
limited branch system of Arizona. ... With 
fewer banking towns in 1947, that state by 1957 
had acquired 10 more such towns than had New 
Mexico. In addition, the latter had more bankless 
towns in 1950 of over 1,000 population than the 
former had, with none of them having achieved 
banking facilities by 1957. . . . Bankless towns 
tend to lose their productive capacity. South- 
worth's study of such towns in Colorado and 
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Nebraska revealed that they had a slightly smaller 
average number of business establishments than 
towns with banks. Nineteen of those bankless 
towns demonstrated a handicap as indicated by 
limited freight shipments, especially of exports. " 
Other authorities, as quoted by Mr. Butt, have 
found that without adequate banking facilities al- 
ready established prior to a period of potential 
business growth, such growth is likely to be 
considerably restricted. 


Noting that bank failures are of tremendous 
importance to the regions in which they occur and 
that the failure of the only bank in an area means 
far more than simply the loss of banking facili- 
ties, Mr. Butt goes ahead to measure the number 
of failures during several periods in the history 
of the two states. He finds that New Mexico had 
more suspensions during the 1920s, but that Ari- 
zona had more during the 1930s. The latter sus- 
pensions, he says, ''may have been the result 
of New Mexico's having eliminated the vast ma- 
jority of its weak banks during the previous 
decade."' As a matter of fact, many experts con- 
tend that the nation was generally ''overbanked" 
in the mid-1920s. Apparently, as Mr. Butt says, 
the New Mexico situation was corrected (through 
failures, suspensions, etc.) more rapidly than 
Arizona's. He cites authorities who have sup- 
ported this probability. 


"The size, the industrial diversification, and . 


the geographical diversification inherent in a 
larger branch bank system are decided advan- 
tages,'' the author declares, "over unit banking 
in serving the needs of a community. They also 
insure greater financial safety to the community 


and to themselves, and they further greater 
economic growth. " 


CONCLUSIONS 

In his final chapter, Mr. Butt says that "since 
the prime function of a banking system is to pro- 
mote economic growth and welfare, one can rea- 
sonably conclude that the situations in these two 
states alone, during the period under consider- 
ation, present sufficient argument for unlimited 
branch banking as opposedto the more restricted, 
less flexible system." It is his belief that ''the 
greater contribution made by the Arizona system 
to that state's economic progress has been fully 
demonstrated bythe evidence presented. . .. In 
comparison with New Mexico institutions, Ari- 
zona's banks, throughout the period analyzed, 
kept a high proportion of their funds invested in 
loans and discounts. The average cost to the 
users of bank funds there was lower; yet Ari- 


zona banks actually earned higher returns on 
capital. " 


TABLE IV 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNTS AND NET PROFITS ON CAPITAL 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
Arizona and New Mexico, 1947 - 1956 
(dollars in thousands) 


ARIZONA NEW MEXICO 
Capital Net Profits Capital Net Profits 
Accounts on Capital A t on Capital 
1947 $17, 581 18.0 $13,017 17.8 
1948 21,112 20.9 14,499 15.5 
1949 22,916 18.7 16,919 19.2 
1950 27,149 17.9 20,952 0.2 
1951 33,073 18.1 22,901 17.3 
1952 35, 350 18.8 23,754 14.4 
1953 40,811 17.3 25,880 15.8 
1954 49,527 20.6 27,400 16.5 
1955 57, 342 17.3 29,105 15.3 
1956 62,770 16.6 32, 846 15.1 
Percentage Gain 
1947 - 1956 257.0 152.3 

Range 16.6 - 20.9 14.4 - 20.2 
Average 18.4 16.7 


*Percentages (FDIC insured banks only) 
Source: Paul D. Butt monograph, taken from Annual Reports of the U. S. 


Comptroller of the Currency and from Annual Reports of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Availability of banking facilities, he says, grew 
more rapidly in Arizona, with the branch system 
supplying "the main impetus behind such expan- 
sion.'"' Also, the greater stability fostered by 
branch banking has been demonstrated and is 
attributed by the writer to ''the wider economic 


and geographic diversification of loans of the 
system." 


Summing it all up, Mr. Butt writes: 


"The many unit banks operating in the smaller 
New Mexico communities have certainly con- 
tributed to the recent development of the state's 
economy. However, one might reasonably con- 
clude that unlimited branch banking during the 
same period in New Mexico would have promoted 
the economic development of that state even fur- 
ther. Since it does not appear that Arizona has 
any tremendous inherent advantages over New 
Mexico, this writer feels justified in identifying 
the unlimited branch banking system of Arizona 
as the single most important cause ofthe greater 
development there. " 


‘The monograph is scheduled for publication by 
the UNM Bureau of Business Research inthe fall. 
It was originally prepared as part of the academic 
requirements for the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of New 
Mexico. Orders may be placed now, at $2.50 
per copy. 


--Margaret Meaders 


Business Activity in New Mexico 


Per Cent Change INDEX 
May 1960 from May 1960 
May Year Earlier Apr. May (Average Month 
1960 May 1959 1960 1959 1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Business Activity (1947-49 = 100) 281.0 294.4 - 0.3 - 4.6 281.0 
Sales data: Not available. See March 1959 issue of NEW MEXICO BUSINESS 
*Life Insurance Sales (1, 000s) $ 22,720 $ 23,167 - 6.4 - 1.9 647.8 
*Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 496, 840 504,404 + 0.8 - 1.5 305. 5a 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000s) 51,237 52,231 + 1.2 - 1.9 299. 7% 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 336, 811 340, 313 + 0.2 - 1.0 177. 8# 
Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 135, 732 120,437 + 2.0 + 12.7 379. 28 
Business Failure Liabilities, (1, 000s)» 62 100 - 46.8 - 37.7 218.3 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 236,600 231,200 +. 0.9 2.3 179.6 
in Mining 21,200 19,700 + 1.4 * 7.6 170.0 
in Contract Construction 19,900 22,700 + 3.6 - 12.3 157.5 
*in Manufacturing 17,400 17,600 * 42.8 « 28 188.5 
in Transportation and Utilities 20, 700 20,600 + @4 + 0.5 136.2 
in Trade 49,700 48,000 0.0 + 3.5 171.4 
in Finance; Insurance, and Real Estate 8,500 8,700 0.0 - 2.3 293.1 
in Services and Miscellaneous 35,700 33,400 + 2.3 + os 164.0 
in Government 63,500 60,500 - 0.2 + 6.0 222.5 
Number of Insured Unemployed 5,916 3,598 - 18.5 + 64.4 -- 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 3.07 1,91 - 18.8 + 60.7 197.7 
Construction Contracts Awarded (value in 1, 000s) $ 24,783 $ 22,698 + 40.0 + 9.2 -- 
Residential (value in 1, 000s) $ 8,115 $ 13,752 - 4.8 - 41.0 -- 
Number of Permits 573 894 - 13.2 - 35.9 -- 
Floor Area (1,000 sq ft) 780 1,123 - 2.5 - 30.5 -- 
Nonresidential (value in 1, 000s) $ 6,044 $ 5,183 + 41.9 + 16.6 -- 
Floor Area (1,000 sq ft) 351 441 + 27.6 - 20.4 -- 
Heavy Engineering (value in 1, 000s) $ 10,624 $ 3,763 +115.7 +182. 3 -- 
*Petroleum Production (1, 000s of bbls) 8,662 8,727 + 4.1 - 0.7 228.4 
Natural Gas Production (millions of cu ft) 65, 857 56,693 + 3.3 + 16.2 409.4 
*Electric Power Production (1, 000s of kwhs) 267, 276 263,903 - 8.8 * is 302.9 
*Index of Total Metallics Production (1947-49 = 100) 69.2 65.5 - 13.0 + 5.6 69.2 
Mine Production - Copper (1, 000s of Ibs) 9,400 11,790 - 15.7 - 20.3 88.9 
Mine Production - Lead (1, 000s of lbs) 500 na - 24.9 na 48.2 
Mine Production - Zinc (1, 000s of lbs) 2,260 na - 0.7 na 35.4 
*Mine Production - Potash (1, 000s of tons) 1, 306 1,191 + 23.6 + 9.6 326.2 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 100.0 113.1 - 2.1 - 11.6 100.0 
Index of Livestock Prices 105.7 123.8 - 3.4 - 14.6 105.7 
Index of Crop Prices 92.9 94.0 + 1.8 - 1.2 92.9 
Receipts from All Farm Marketings (1, 000s) $ 11,011 $ 11,755 + 21.5 - 6.3 112.6 
Livestock and Products 8,218 8,907 * 2 - 7.7 99.2 
Crops 2,793 2,848 + 77.0 - 1.9 171.2 
Per Cent Change INDEX 
June 1960 from June 1960 
June Year Earlier May June (Average Month 
1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000s) $517,416 $520, 372 + 4,1 - 0.6 318. 0@ 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000s) 46,550 51,526 - 9.1 = #7 272.4" 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 335, 246 344,560 - 0.5 - 2.7 176. 9% 
Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 138,412 120,938 2.0 + 14,4 386. 8# 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 239,400 235,000 > 14 * 31.9 181.7 
Number of Insured Unemployed 5,217 2,993 - 11.8 + 74.3 -- 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 2.68 1.56 - 12.7 + 71.8 172.5 
*Building Permits, total 18 cities (1, 000s) $ 9,844 $ 10,471 + 11.7 - 6.0 342. 34 
Residential §,111 7,354 + 36.3 - 30.5 286. 62 
Nonresidential F 3,622 1,640 + 55.1 +120.9 496. 3° 
Other 1,111 1,477 - 59.3 - 24.8 306. 2 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 97.9 105.5 - 2.1 - 7.3 97.9 
Index of Livestock Prices 103.4 113.4 - 2.2 - 8.8 103.4 
Index of Crop Prices 92.1 92.9 - 0. - 0.9 92.1 
findexes for these items are used to compute the Index of Business Activity. 
Although the number of reporting units changes, the ind for these items are comparable with indexes for preceding months. 


= figures in this series are based on the average of three months' data. 
- not available 
Retail Sales Data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N. M. Oil Conservation 
Commission 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Farm Prices and Marketings: U. S. Agricultural Marketing 


Service 
Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Bank Data (all Series) and Building Permits: 
Management Association Bureau of Business Research 
Wage Workers and Unemployment: N. M. Employment Security Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Commission and U. S. Department of Labor Construction Contracts: F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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